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Perhaps  some  of  today's  listeners,  who  live  on  farms,  have  just  had  a 
sheep  shearing  in  the  barnyard.     If  the  wool  is  not  to  he  sold,  it  will  make 
fine  comforters  and  bahy  quilts.     But  the  trouble  is  you  don't  really  want  any 
extra  bed-coverings  at  this  season,  and  you  are  also  extremely  busy  with  garden 
and  canning  work. 

"Why  not  divide  the  work  of  caring  for  this  wool?"  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  suggests.    According  to  our  correspondent  with  the  Bureau,  you  could 
clean  it  thoroughlv  now,  and  store  it  away  over  the  summer.    You'll  have  to 
take  precautions  against  moths,  of  course.    The  batts  will  be  ready  to  make 
up  into  comforters  in  September  or  October,  "all  wool"  even  if  only  "half  a 
yard  wide."    That  is  the  size  most  easily  managed,  with  four  batts  or  strips 
the  length  of  a  comforter.     You  will  need  from  3  to  5  pounds  of  washed,  and 
carded  wool  for  each  quilt,  and  it  will  take  about  twice  as  much  raw  wool  as 
that  to  produce  these  batts. 

This  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  scour  wool  because  the  hours  of  good  hot 
sunshine  are  longest.     The  work  is  not  difficult  but  it  takes  time  and  patience. 
Large  quantities  of  soft  water,  preferably  clean  rain  water,  and  neutral  soap 
are  necessary  for  a  good  result.     The  chief  equipment  consists  of  a  broad 
wooden  paddle  with  several  holes  bored  in  it,  and  a  drying  platform  or  rack 
of  clean  boards.     The  paddle  is  to  handle  the  wet  wool.     The  rack  stands  in 
the  sun,  and  is  made  by  setting  the  boards  2  or  3  inches  apart  on  wooden  horses, 
then  covering  them  with  clean  sheets  or  clean  white  cloth.    Air  circulates 
through  the  wool  and  aids  the  sun  in  drying  and  deodorizing  the  wool. 

You  will  also  need  "wool  cards",  about  a  size  10  —  for  straightening 
out  the  wool  fibers.     They  look  something  like  curry  combs  and  can  be  bought 
for  about  a  dollar  a  pair.     Carding  is  a  slow  job  and  if  there  is  much  wool 
on  hand  it  may  pay  you  to  provide  several  pairs  of  cards  and  let  the  whole 
family  help. 

If  the  wool  is  very  dirty  it  must  be  washed  in  at  least  3  or  k  suds, 
and  then  rinsed  in  about  the  same  number  of  tubs  of  the  same  temperature  as 
the  suds.    Some  people  add  from  1  to  2  pints  of  vinegar  to  the  last  rinse  water 
to  help  remove  all  traces  of  soap.     Sounds  like  a  lady  shampooing  her  hair, 
doesn't  it?    After  all,  the  wool  is  the  sheet's  hair. 
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If  you  do  not  have  rain  water  you  can  soften  hard  water  with  soda.  Then 
-alee  a  thick  soap  solution  —  sometimes  called  the  stock  solution  —  by  slowly 
beating  a  pound  of  sal  soda  and  2  pounds  of  good  neutral  soap  cut  up  into  2 
gallons  of  soft  water.     Don't  use  strong  laundry  soap.     Dilute  this  mixture 
^til'you  have  about  5  gallons.    Arrange  wash  tubs  or  large  pails  and  a  clothes 
•ringer  so  that  the  wool  can  be  passed  readily  from  one  to  the  other.     It  is 
better  to  wash  the  wool  by  hand  (even  if  you  have  a  washing-machine)  because 
washing  in  a  machine  mats  or  felts  the  wool. 

If  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  water  warm,  make  three  tubs  of  suds  before 
beginning  to  wash  the  wool.     For  the  first  suds,  dilute  1  to  2  quarts  of  the 
stock  soap  solution  with  10  gallons  of  water.    This  suds  should  be  hot  enough 
to  he  uncomfortable,  but  bearable,  to  the  hand  (about  120  degrees  Fahrenheit). 
The  second  and  third  suds  should  be  a  little  cooler  (110  to  120  degrees)  and 
contain  less  soap,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  wool.     If  the  wool  is  not 
very  dirty  the  sal-soda  need  be  used  only  in  the  first  suds.     It  is  needed  to 
cut' the  grease,  but  will  make  the  wool  harsh  after  the  protective  grease  coat- 
ing has  been  removed. 

Select  only  the  cleanest  of  the  fleece.     Pick  it  apart,  shaking  out  all 
be  dirt  possible,  and  remove  all  tags  and  dung  locks.     Wool  that  is^stained 
will  not  scour  white.     Put  only  a  small  quantity  of  wool  into  the  suds  at  a 
time.    Never  crowd  the  wool  in  the  tubs.     Handle  the  wet  wool  with  the  paddle, 
keeping  the  wool  below  the  surface  until  it  is  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  suds. 
Allow  it  to  stand  in  the  suds  for  about  10  minutes  and  avoid  stirring  or 
squeezing  as  this  causes  matting.     Lift  up  small  amounts,  let  the  water  drain 
out,  and  put  the  wool  through  a  clothes  wringer.     If  the  wool  is  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  cheesecloth  it  will  not  tangle  in  the  wringer.    Rinse  at  least  three 
times  in  soft  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  last  suds  (110  to  120  degrees), 
handling  the  wool  with  the  paddle.     Spread  the  wool  thinly  on  the  drying  rack. 
Cover  with  an  old  sheet  or  piece  of  clean  cheesecloth  to  protect  it  from  dust 
and  wind,  and  dry  thoroughly. 

Next  comes  the  carding.     Put  a  small  amount  of  wool  on  one  card  and  comb 
■  it  with  the  other  until  all  the  fibers  lie  straight.    Remove  the  wool  from  the 
card  in  one  piece  and  arrange  these  little  pieces  in  even  layers  about  1  or  2 
inches  thick"  on  a  piece  of  paper  IS  inches  wide  and  as  long  as  the  desired  length 
of  the  finished  bed  cover  —  about  SU  to  90  inches.     Cover  with  paper  and  repeat 
until  there  are  four  layers.    Place  clean  boards  totaling  18  inches  wide  and  the 
length  of  the  layers  of  wool,  on  top,  and  weight  down  with  200  pounds  or  more. 
Press  for  2  or  3  days.    Each  layer  of  wool  makes  one  batt.    Remove  the  board 
and  roll  up  each  layer  without  removing  the  paper. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  do  your  own  carding  there  are  a  few  mills  who  do 
"custom  carding".     That  is,  they  will  take  your  raw  wool,  scour,   card  and  press 
it  into  batts.     Some  of  the  mills  will  accept  raw  wool  as  their  payment. 

Prepare  the  batts  for  storage  exactly  as  you  would  a  winter  coat  or  blan- 
ket.   That  is,  put  some  napthalene  flakes  or  paradichlorobenzene  crystals  in 
each  package,  then  wrap  several  batts  together  in  strong  unbroken  wrapping  paper 
and  seal  all  edges  with  gummed  paper;  or  turn  the  ends  under  so  that  moths  can- 
not possibly  get  in.     A  tight  trunk  with  plenty  of  the  repellent  is  good,  or 
cardboard  suit  boxes  with  the  edges  sealed,  will  do.     If  you  have  a  tight  red 
cedar  chest  the  batts  may  be  safely  stored  in  it.     Do  not  delay  putting  the 
batts  away  when  they  are  ready. 
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